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carriage very much resembling a waggon with sides or
cover, and each carriage was drawn by six horses, and
on the near horse of each pair sat an artilleryman.
Behind each gun came another carriage, also very much
resembling a sideless waggon. These carried the ammuni-
tion, and were also drawn each by six horses. In military
phraseology these carriages were termed tumbrels. Across
the centre of each carriage was fastened a spare wheel;
its upper half stood up in the form of an arch, and pre-
sented 3, very formidable, and to the uninitiated a very
puzzling, appearance. The guns and tumbrels were
followed by a number of two-wheeled carts, each drawn
by a pair of fine white bullocks. The gun-carriages,
tumbrels, and carts were of the plainest construction,
but most massive build. They were painted a dark blue,
nearly approaching lead, colour. On each gun-carriage
and tumbrel were seated several artillerymen, dressed in
a plain uniform of dark blue. With the exception of
the head-gunner, they were all natives. The traces were
of chains, and the rest of the harness of the strongest
and thickest leather.
Beyond the artillery were more infantry, also march-
ing in column. After passing them we came on the
cavalry. They were mounted on beautiful horses, and
with their loose scarlet dresses and white turbans they
presented a very gay and picturesque appearance.
Before the cavalry marched the advanced guard, and
with them rode Captain Dennys.
The dress of the cavalry was'not only very pic-
turesque, but was also equally convenient. It was
perfectly adapted both to the climate and the require-
ments of the wearers* The same could not be said of
the uniform of the infantry; except in colour, it was
that of our English soldiers; but beneath their trousers